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First Hearings Held in AA Ardmore Screening Grievance Cases 
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MEMENTO OF YESTERYEAR 





To aviation’s real old-timers, “air mail 


days” is just another way of saying 
the “good old days” with their now all but lost memories of flimsy open.cockpit jobs, helmet and 
joggles, and get-the-mail-through-at-all-cost traditions. But like the ranks of the old-timers them- 
elves, rapidly being thinned by the inexorable march of time, the recorded and preserved history 
f this period was rapidly dwindling and much of it dying with the men who wrote it. Now, how- 


tion is devoted exclusively to the early air mail days. 


In connection with this proj- 

} ect, the Museum is attempting 
to collect data, permanent ob- 
jects and other material relative 
to these early days in order to 
establish a record and build a 
permanent and accurate display 
featuring the accomplishments 
of the flyers of that era and 
trace the progress of the air 
mail service to its present status. 


d under & Pictured here in photo 1 is the 
of the air mail portion of the Smith- 
—. Sonian Institute, while in photo 
ieee Te 2 is one of the real old-time old- 
ion and @ “mers, Fred J. Wiseman, now 
are: L. & ‘0 years old, credited with being 
m, head the first pilot ever to carry air 
Burden, | mail. Wiseman is shown sitting 
mmerce; at 


the controls of his plane, 
Which he built and flew in 1911. 
On February 17, 1911, accord- 


» ever, the United States National Museum, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institute, has 
begun a collection portraying the history and development of aeronautics to which an entire sec- : 








ing to all available data and 
facts, Wiseman flew letters and 
papers from Santa Rosa, Calif., 
to Petaluma, also in the Sun- 
shine state, in 12 minutes and 
20 seconds. But Wiseman, even 
then, became the father of air 
mail by only a narrow margin, 
a similar hop being made in 
India only one day later. 

When the Smithsonian dis- 
play is completed, it will be the 
most complete and authentic in 
the world. The entire collec- 
tion, through the medium of 
original full size aircraft, acces- 
sories of technical and historic 
interest, accurate scale models, 
and pictorial illustrations, de- 
pict the outstanding facts in the 
history of flight. 

Among the first mementos ac- 








quired by the Museum was a 
hangar-like building, which was 
used as a testing laboratory in 
1917, and four of the first planes 
used by the Army during World 
War I. These have since been 
recalled and replaced by more 
than a dozen famous airplanes 
including the immortal “Spirit 
of St. Louis,” in which Lind- 
bergh made his historic New 
York to Paris flight, and the 
“Winnie Mae,” famed _ globe- 
girdling plane of the late Wiley 
Post. 

In an effort to enlarge its col- 
lection, particularly with those 
hard-to-find mementos of the 
early air mail days, the Museum 
has recently sent out an appeal 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 





LATE NEWS 


Resignation 

Reliable sources this month 
revealed that Wallace S. Daw- 
son, CAB Safety Bureau head, 
has submitted his resignation to 
the CAB but will remain in his 
present office until the Presi- 
dent’s Special Board of Inquiry 
into Air Safety has completed 
its work. Alleged reason for 
Dawson’s resignation, which in- 
timates say was submitted some 
time ago, was to permit him to 
accept an army commission. 


First 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has indicated that it 














and one-half million dollar grant 
to Western Air Lines if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board approves. 
The loan would be used for the 


company on a sound financial 
basis to undertake a permanent 
equity and bank financing pro- 
gram at the appropriate time. 





Announcing 


Announcing that his recently 
appointed President’s Special 
Board of Inquiry into Air Safety, 
which has already submitted 
several interim reports based on 
the UAL, PCA and EAL crashes, 
would not recess this summer, 
President Truman has requested 
James M. Landis, chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, to 
follow through on recent air 
safety recommendations and be 
sure they are put into effect. 


is amicable to making its first | 
air line loan in the form of a four | 


purpose of consolidating WAL’s | 
obligations in order to place the | 








| Braniff, Colonial, National, Panagra, NEA Sign Agreements 


Banner Month on 
Agreement Front 


Inconsistent, unseasonal June 
and July was inconsistent for 
ALPA only to the extent of the 
off-season weather for consist- 
ency was the dominant factor in 
Association activity as ALPA’s 
employment agreement making 
forged ahead to a point that not 
only put it on schedule but actu- 
ally even in advance of the time- 
table which had been set up for 
it. 

Despite the fact that Head- 
quarters is in the midst of the 
“two-weeks-with-pay” season for 
its employees, which entails a 
sapping of personnel strength 
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during vacations, late June and 
early July was a banner month 
that saw negotiations carried on 
with 12 air lines out of which 
came five completed and signed 
agreements and one more 
completed to the stage where 
it required only the routine 
mechanics of compilation and 
actual signing before being 
closed. 

The five latest agreements to 
be completed and signed are 
those with Northeast Airlines, 
Colonial Airlines, Braniff, Na- 
tional and Panagra, while an 
agreement with Northwest has 
advanced to the stage where 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 





PRESIDENT'S AIR 





SAFETY INQUIRY 





President Truman’s Special Board of Inquiry into Air Safety, ap- 
pointed as the result of the UAL, EAL, and PCA crashes which cost a 
total of 146 lives within a two-week period, and on which ALPA is 
represented by Air Line Captain H. B. Cox, Council 31, AA-Burbank, holds 
its first meeting in Washington, D. C., on June 17. The Board submitted 
its first interim report on June 26 in which it recommended tightening 
of regulations on maximum passenger and gasoline loads under varying 
weather and runway conditions, provision of more adequate wind in- 
formation at both ends of the runway, and maintenance of uniform CAA- 
approved check lists. In submitting their interim report to the President. 
the Board pointed out that “at this stage these r dati hould 
be regarded as only a beginning of the investigation this Board will 
make into the broad field of air safety.” Shown above at the initial 
meeting of the Special Board are Capt. Cox. representing ALPA; Brig. 
Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice-president of the Air Transport Association; 
James M. Landis, CAB chairman and also chairman of the newly-formed 
Board of Inquiry: and T. P. Wright. CAA administrator. The fifth member 
of the Board, not shown in the above photo, is Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker. 
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PLAIN TALK 


Yes, it seems as if the last four crashes have again affected the air 
line passenger business and why not? People think and reason things 
out for themselves. Life is not a cat-with-nine-lives matter. It is one 
life—one time up to bat—and that’s it. There is no more. That’s why 
the people think twice about things like air line crashes. 

The blame for air line crashes and the disorganized air safety state 
of affairs must in the final analysis be placed directly at the door of the 
manufacturers and operators of the air line aircraft. The management 
of our air lines are capable and have plenty on the ball, but when it comes 
to air line safety—well, let’s not argue and haggle the point. Take a look 
for yourself. THERE ARE NO QUARTERBACKS ON THEIR TEAM 
—NO AIR SAFETY BALL CARRIERS, AND NO TEAMWORK. IT’S 
UNORGANIZED, EVERYTHING GOING IN DIFFERENT DIREC- 
TIONS—A REGRETTABLE FIASCO WITH THE EVER-PRESENT 
IMBECILIC HOPING THAT SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE WILL 
COME OF NOTHING AND THERE WILL BE NO MORE AIR LINE 
CRASHES. In other words, wishful thinking and the same kind of 
hoping. Then still another crash occurs and it’s the same as tossing a 
polecat in a hen house—the chickens scatter in all directions and bedlam 
is rampant. ; : : é : 

Next comes the usual meaningless investigations. First, the gods of 
politics must be served. Secondly, and this is a must, both the company 
and the CAB officials’ skirts must be cleared. The real underlying 
purpose of all concerned is to clear everyone but the pilot who is usually 
dead and must stand mute and unable to recount what happened to 
defend himself. It is a convenient dead-end street. A convenient dead- 
end unloading place for all actual causes and blames. 7 

Lately, the manner in which accidents have happened hasn’t made it 
quite so easy to blame the pilot. It is becoming increasingly more difficult. 
Even structural failure is no longer able to escape under the fool’s illusion 
that nothing ever happens structurally in the air to air line aircraft. Now 
that this thin veil has been brushed aside, feeble attempts are made to 
determine probable causes of structural failures. The effort is the same, 
unorganized and half-hearted with practically everyone moving in different 
directions and following widely separated lines of approach. — 

Reportedly one air line strengthens the tail hinge fittings on some 
of their larger equipment and is putting in new hinge bolts. Another 
increases the size of rivets. Others take different approaches, while 
still others apparently do nothing. / 

Does it take more than the most elementary thinking to arrive at 
the following: If there is structural weakness in any part of air line 
aircraft and there is need to make changes in such aircraft on one air 
line, should not similar changes be made to similar equipment on all 
other air lines? Why are changes made only on one air line, 
and not on all others? The answer is childlike in its simplicity: If it is 
necessary to make engineering strengthening changes on a aircraft 
operated by one air line, it_is certainly necessary to do likewise on all 
air lines. Where does the CAA and Safety Bureau fit into this part of 
the picture? Where safety is concerned, the right hand must know 
what the left hand is doing. 

Fire in the air should have been eliminated years ago. but the fire 
bugaboo is still present today in all its stark horribleness. Our engineers 
haven’t reached first base in air fire prevention planning. The first step 
is to prevent the use of inflammable materials. Even this hasn’t been 
realized until a few short yesterdays ago after more terrible fire losses 
were suffered. It is a sour note but that’s it. The integral gas tank 
(built-in gas tanks, they are called but built-in disaster would be more 
appropriate) fire hazard question is unanswered. What the air line 
equipment engineers fail to realize is that high test gas is virtually TNT 
and they haven’t yet realized it must be stored aboard aircraft so it 
isn’t almost certain to turn the aircraft into a roaring inferno from 
nothing more than a relatively minor accident to the wings. _ 

A large percentage of our air line aircraft are equipped with integral 
gas tanks built into the wings. The cry now is we can’t change from 
the integral type gas tank to the cell type, the type of tank that should 
have been used in the beginning, because we would have to virtually 
rebuild the wings of our air liners, and this involves millions upon 
millions of dollars. First, inexcusable mistakes are made and, secondly, 
money is placed ahead of the safeguarding of human life. It is not a 
pleasant picture, is it? 

At collective bargaining tables air line company negotiators point 
to balance sheets and plead that the recent accidents are causing them 
to again earn less profit. The answer to the economic side of the picture 
is elementary. The people who are working for a living cannot permit 
the cost of the mistakes of the air lines and the manufacturers of air 
line equipment to be taken out of their pay envelopes. . 

The answer for all concerned is sternly simple. The paying customers 
want to go from Point A to Point B in one piece and not wind up where 
“X” marks the spot. The paying customers are still scrambling to get 





aboard trains and busses. When the air line industry does something solid 
about creating and maintaining the proper degrée of air safety, the worry 
about profit charts will be a thing of the past. Air line transportation has 
much to sell; in fact so much there’s only one effective way of retarding 
its progress and that is to keep on living in a fool’s paradise about air 


'not for schedule changes! 

















‘A Lot of Dihedral in the Tips’ 


By JERRY R. KEPNER 
Council No. 8, National 
Miami, Florida 

This month’s mail holds little 
of interest other than the forth- 
coming schedule shake-up. How 
dull our lives would be if it were 
We 
on National never get bored for 
same, I assure you. 


Across the Line 


The boys in New York are all 
going to have to readjust them- 
selves either in Jacksonville or 
Miami, as the New York base is 
going to be a thing of the past, 
according to present plans. This 
will mean that Jack “Errol 
Flynn” Morrison, Tommy El- 
more, Jess Trevathan, Sid Wil- 
son, Walter Shinn, and Charlie 
Leeds, “The Prince of Manhat- 
tan,” will. all find themselves 
looking for apartments down 
South. In the case of the 
“Prince” I have no doubt that 
each and every one of the three 
million females in Greater Man- 
hattan will consider this a per- 
sonal loss. 


Our Eligible Bachelor 
Roy Stripling “came of age” 


|as far as the CAA is concerned, 


on his twenty-third birthday 
this month. As this is being 
written, he is anxiously await- 
ing the grades on his written 
exam. If ail goes well, he’ll be 
checked out immediately, which 
will not only make him the 
youngest captain on the line, but 
also the most eligible bachelor. 
Line forms on the right, girls. 





What Was His 
Seniority Number 


By M. L. BOLING 
Council No. 5, UAL 
Portland, Oregon 


The eraser on my typewriter 
wore out, so I’ve been effectively 
gagged for several months, but 
while waiting for the next coun- 
cil meeting at which Emory 
Culbertson, our new chairman, 
will recount his adventures at 
the convention, I’ll dash off the 
accumulated dirt. 

Departures: “Sad Sam” 
Stephens for California-Eastern. 
Sam was one of the best horse 
assessors in the Northwest. 


‘Speaking of Cal-Eastern, they 


really have an outfit and grabbed 
off several of United’s better 
pilots. A couple of pilots were 
overheard discussing one of 
them. “Sorry to see him leave 
United,” said one. ‘What was 
his seniority number?” asked 
the other. The first pilot volun- 
teered the information. ‘Well, 
then I’m sorry to see him leave, 
too.” You gotta admire hongst 
sentiment like that. Johnny 
Wright, Foster Sturdevant and 
Ed “Four on the Green and One 
Putt” Heft left for Seattle and 
the giant mainliners. 

We also willed Seattle our 
trips 2 and 5 with The Dalles 
and Twin Falls (when and if) 








thrown in. This leaves us cover- 
ing two round trips East and 
one Spokane shuttle. Portland 
generously bequeathed the dis- 
patch office to Seattle in ex- 
change for a little peace and 
quiet. But even with life down 
to the simple formula of two 
round trips on a ten-day sched- 
ule, complications creep in. 
There’s a fellow out at the field 
surnamed Mee. Sample phone 
conversation: ‘‘Who’s this?” 
“Mee.” “Okay, wise guy, who’s 
me?” You get the idea. Abbott 
I'm sure National must have! and Costello can have the gag 
the biggest crop of lip foliage of | for nothing with “Mee” thrown 
oA _ in ger ig bree in. “But we don’t want you, 
pride of them all, though, is the| just the gag.” “Take the ga 
one worn by Joseph E. Wolfe, a oa a” How did t get 


Jr. It’s the handle-bar type, 2 % 
with a lot of dihedral in the tips. | Sarted on that ~— hg bad 
The Lodestar cockpit is just a|@28 18S Deen taken o eeigr 
little too small for one of that | Seats, which has cut down the 
magnitude, however, so Joe is| 2umber of observers, but has in- 
going to transfer to the DC-4’s|creased the griping out of all 
in order to keep from trimming | proportions to the number of 
it. callouses. 


No pushing please, plenty for 
all. 


Add pleasant sounds: Captain 
Jimmy Myer, one-time NAL 
radio operator, repeating clear- 
ances to the LaGuardia tower 
operators. We understand that 
he can repeat a hundred - word 
clearance while filling in the log- 
book. 


The Pride of Them All 


Whoever started the current 
mustache craze should be tied 
down and have each individual] 
hair plucked out, one by one. 











safety. If the air lines are to succeed in the measure they should, a maximum 
degree of safety will have to be created. In addition to the profit and loss part 
of the quandary, there is the matter of saving countless human lives. 

With real air line safety, the air lines will succeed and grow to be 
the world’s most profitable transportation business. Without this essen- 
tial element, they will not fail but will never really get out of the cate- 
gory of also rans. The decision must be made by the air line officials 
themselves. They must realize that the only way to create the proper 
degree of air safety is to do something effective about it. The answer 
has been written for many months, even years ago by the air line pilots. 

THE AIR LINE INDUSTRY CANNOT AND WILL NOT HAVE 
REAL AIR LINE SAFETY UNTIL THE FORMER INDEPENDENT 
AIR SAFETY BOARD IS RE-CREATED. ANY VERSION THAT 
FIRST MUST SERVE THE GODS OF PETTY POLITICS AND 
PENNYWISE AND POUND FOOLISH LINE OF AIR SAFETY 
THINKING WILL NEVER GET THE AIR SAFETY JOB DONE. 

The air line business today is truly at its most critical threshold 
and can go one way or the other. Everyone knows what the right way 
is. The legislators, the manufacturers, the air lines, and the stockholders 
can go in the right direction and there will be no cause to worry about 
the economics and finances of the business nor about the wage increases 
everyone so richly deserve. 

If the wrong fork in the road is taken, the air line crashes will 
continue and there must be “sackholders,” but in this case it isn’t going 
to be absorbed in the pay envelopes of the people who do the work. 
Instead it is going to be the people who are making the mistakes. It 
may take the stubborn-boy-castor-oil routine. But isn’t it about time our 
legislators do the nose holding act and administer the Air Safety castor 
oil, and surely everybody will feel better including J. Q. Public, who is 
in this picture as both the “stockholder” and the “sackholder.” 

Why not wake up, John, and give the air line pilots a hand and a 
healthy heave on the air safety wheel—after all it’s your life and where is 
the much flaunted public press in this fight? How about a bit of the kind of 
support it takes to get the former non-political, independent Air Safety 
Board re-created by federal legislation? Yes, Mr. Public Interest Defender, 


how about it??? 
—David L. Behncke. 











Iu Coustant Memorinm 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 
K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 


Allen, 
UAL; H. A.—UAL; Bowen, W. 


Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L. — UAL; 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Walter 
TWA; McDowell, H. C. — H 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Coloniai; Mosteller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, jJohn—Mid-Conti- 
nent; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL; Peter- 
EAL Shafer, George i. enw shally 

H yi rge H. — H * 
H. J.—AA; Trewek, J. MAA _— 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
—_ John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 


sr. WA:, Roscoe, Thomas M. —' EAL; 
Sparboe, ‘Jerome ‘H. : : 
Roy W.—EAL. — NW; Williams, 


Active Duty Marine 
Kimball, Walter ¢—TWA —— 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lloyd 
_ ndert, Paul A.—UAL; Antonio 


A; Branden, James Le 


- J. — AA; Briggs, 

Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA: 
5 5 oat Sree, 0. W— 

a —' ; Brown, 
Backer one . b+ A -- PAA: 
» ©. Lim : lin, d— 
PCA; Bullis, R. L— PAA: Burks. A. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlain, 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, ee — 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental: Clay- 
ton R. C. — C&S; Cohn, Hanley G. — 
WAS; Cole, D. C.—UAL; Cooper, D. 1. 
—AA; Alonzo — Marine Airways; 


ii, H. C.—T Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. AA; Dixon, An- 
irew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — H 
Dunn, S. -—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J.— 
WA. 

Eitner, R 


- G—AA; ail Robert M.— 
+ “Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; “Fisher, John F.—NW; Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
erdon W. — Panagra; Gentry, 
4. N.—PAA; George, Hal—TWA; *Giil, 
D._N.—TWA-ICD; Gillette, Morgan A. 
men toi trong eae YO 
n i— > Grover, R. L. 
Hald, Arthur A. — NW; Hale, Ss. H. — 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, Jehn 
F. — NW; Hedenquist, W. A. — TWA; 
Herndon, J. T. — UAL; Hill, George W. 
—AA; “yee cate M.—AA; Holsen- 


WA-ICD; 
- B. ; Ireland, Baxter 
L. — Continental; Jackson, W. — ; 
ese Stanley E. 


N.—AA; King, G. 

go, J. O. — EAL; Komdat, 
A. C.—EAL; Kroeger, J. H.—PAA. .. . 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW, Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


cLaughlin, J A; Mc- 

Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
Mallick, Forrest —UAL; Ma 

mer, Nick B.—NW; M 1, Gerald V 

—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 

tin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, Ps feegad — _ UA 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr. — EAL; 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. — VAT; 
Morgan, H. R. — TWA; Morgan, H. W. 
—PAA; Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA: 


5 » Raymond B. — NW; Nordbeck, 
*Obri, Fred—PAA; *O’Brien, W. E.— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; “Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; “*Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles —AA; Perry 


J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, C. 
H.—Panagra. 

Quale, R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
“Repack, W. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J: B.—AA; Rose, gone A.—KLM: 

; Rus! 


Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V. — PCA; Shank, Eugene 8S. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 





H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry A.—AA; J. E. Stroud—AA; 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. E. — EAL: 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Reb- 
ert—Panagra 


Underwood Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.—NW 


A. 
. K.—UAL; Waldron, 
. A. — PAA; W 
3 *Wasil, 


Joe—AA 


Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natur: 
d t.—AA; Chiappinoe, L. 
Robert M. — 


enry T.— H 
Swanson, Axel—AA; Taylor, V. W. — 
NWA; Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted; 
, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. @.; Drayton. 
0. F.; Huls- 
Lewis : 


A.: Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
. H.; Walbridge, Donald 
Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; 
Whittemore, red W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. §&.; Clark W. 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
D une ee on ead 
H L.; Keadile, 
Flayd E.; Miner, ria 1; Rhiner, lL. RB. 
Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Regers, Will. 


“Apprentice Member 


Ralph; 
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ALPA'S CRASH 
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cho ban otbhhih 


} and to a greater degree. 


2 
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see sesh eanencrinde 


Out of this pile of twisted rubble that was once an 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ACTION 





airplane engine, ALPA’s crash representatives 


»ok for some clue that may lead the way to determining the cause of a crash. One of the primary func- 
ions of ALPA’s Engineering and Safety Department is the investigation of crashes and the determination 
f their cause as the basis for air safety recommendations. The recent series of air line crashes, the worst 
1 the history of commercial aviation which claimed a total of 145 lives in a span of only two weeks, 
as kept this facet of ALPA activity at peak pitch. Pictured above are ALPA’s engineers and pilot repre- 
entatives inspecting one of the engines which was salvaged from the EAL DC-4 which crashed at Pt. De- 
osit, Md., on May 30 with 100 per cent fatalities. All four engines, and the major part of all four pro- 
ellers, were recovered for the investigation which was held at the Bainbridge Naval Station. It is believed 
hat the engines were torn from the plane by the impact of the crash. Studying and observing the badly 
emolished engine are (I. to r.): C. F. Eck, ALPA engineer; J. G. LaVake, of Local Council No. 51, EAL- 


New York; L. 
79 


vo. ¢2, 


R. Matthews, also of Local Council No. 51, EAL-New York; J. S. Grier, of Local Council 
EAL-Boston; and T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer. 











ANOXIA 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








There are conditions other than 
titude alone which must be con- 
idered as factors contributing to 
1e condition of anoxia. 


The length of time a pilot is ex- 
»sed to the higher altitudes is an 
nportant factor. The longer the ex- 
osure, the greater will be the de- 
ree of anoxia. A pilot remaining at 
4000 feet for two hours will 
ievelop approximately the same de- 


ree of anoxia, as he would if he 
mained at an altitude of 20,000 
feet for one half hour. 


The rate at which a pilot ascends 
fects the degree of anoxia. When 
cent is rapid, anoxia develops 
earlier than when ascent is slower. 
his is partly due to the fact that 
e body mechanism does not have 
ificient time to adjust to the 
ipidly changing barometric pres- 
ire. It was found in the recent 
ir that this was an important} 
ctor in military operations. 


Altitude is the constant factor in 
inging about oxygen want. At 
00 feet the available oxygen is} 


duced approximately 25 per cent;|other highlights being Head- 


10,000 feet it is reduced approxi- 
ately 30 per cent; at 15,000 feet it 

reduced approximately 45 per 
nt; at 20,000 feet it is reduced 50 
r cent; at 25,000 feet it is reduced 
) per cent and at 30,000 feet it is 
duced approximately 70 per cent. 
‘e know that an altitude of 8,000 
+t or less is tolerated by healthy 
dividuals. It is above 8,000 feet 
it caution must be used. Many 
dividuals require artificial oxygen 
10,000 feet. Pilots exposed to an 
titude of 10,000 feet in day flights 
r more than one hour reauire 
‘ygen. In night flights above 8,000 
et oxygen should be used. In mili- 
ry operations it was found neces- 
ry to administer oxygen from the 
ound up, if ascent was rapid, and 
pecially if a long flight at high 
itude was anticipated. At times 
ygen administration was started 

minutes before entering the 
ckpit and used _ continuously 
roughout the flight until a land- 
g was made. 


While the altitude determines the 
rtial pressure of oxygen, the per-| 
ntage needed to prevent anoxia is 
reased because of carbon dioxide 
s and water vapor present in the 
eoli of the lungs. At 10,000 feet 
per cent oxygen is required, at 
000 feet 40 per cent is required; 
20.000 feet 50 per cent is re- 

juired; at 25,000 feet 70 per cent is 
juired and at 30,000 feet 90 per 
nt is required. 


The 
healthy 


\ 


above figures apply to 

individuals. Individuals 
lose resistance and tolerance are 
reduced by pathological disturb- 
inces usually develop anoxia earlier 


Pressurized cabins reduce the 
dangers of anoxia, however in case 
of failure of the pressurizing 
mechanism all flying personnel 
Should thoroughly understand the 
Seriousness of anoxia. 








| one time. 


| ployment 


| 
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| where it can be considered as} 
closed. 


Progress was additionally no- 
table all along the line in direct 
negotiation conferences’ with 
Pan American, Delta and Unit- 
ed Air Lines and mediation con- 
ferences held with National and 
American Overseas Airlines. 


The rapid acceleration in em- 
ployment agreement making, 
aside from the very noticeable 
recent trend toward resumption 
of normal relations in this field, 
can be largely accounted for 
through the expansion of 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Department which has enabled it 
to carry on simultaneous nego- | 
tiations with several air lines at | 








Not alone in the field of em- 
agreement making 
was Headquarters activity re- 
flected during the past month, 


quarters participation in the in- | 
vestigations and hearings of the | 
UAL, EAL, and PCA crashes | 
early last month, filing of betefs | 
and appearances at the Civil | 
Aeronautics Board hearings on | 
the Western-United route sale, | 
and the beginning of the Ameri- | 
can Airlines Ardmore Screening 
program grievance cases, sev- 
eral of the initial hearings of 
which were held this month. 
NWA Agreement Completed 

Consistent with the trend of 
ALPA’s employment agreement 
making activities, the Northwest 
Airlines pilots’ employment agree- 
ment was closed in June with a 
minimum of negotiations that cul- 
minated in completion of the agree- 
ment on June 13 after three days of 
company-pilot conferences. 

Conferences were held at the 
company offices in St. Paul, Minn., 
on June 11, 12, and 13, and the 
agreement, containing all of the 
new rates of compensation provi- 
sions, was signed late in the eve- 
ning of the final day. 

The completed agreement is bas- 
ically similar to other recently- | 
signed agreements with the excep-| 
tion that the gross weight compen-| 
sation is added to the base pay | 
factor of the formula, and the co-| 
pilots’ scales are based on an equip- 
ment differential. 

In addition to the gross weight- 
base pay sliding scale, the new 
Northwest contract contains the 
usual rates, plus terrain and non- 
reverting mileage pay. The copilot 
scale is divided into one bracket for 
the DC-3, one for the DC-4, and 
Martin 202 and 303, and a third 
scale for the Boeing 377. The co- 
pilots also receive terrain pay for 
hazardous terrain. 

Other salient features of the new 








For Ardmore Grievances--Action 








Northwest contract are: full pay 
for vacation periods; a sick leave 
plan at full pay accumulative to 60 
days in a five-year period; an in- 
crease in meal expenses; and sub- 
stantial compensation differentials 
for pilots flying on the international 
operation, with further increases 
for pilots based outside of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The pilot conferees, a_ well- 
balanced group that rendered real 
assistance in the negotiations, were 
composed of J. A. McKeown, W. F. 
Richmond, and L. Pigeon, all of 
Local Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern; 
A. E. Walker and C. R. Kahla, of 
Local Council No. 54, NWA-West- 
ern; and R. L. Oakman and W. P. 
Kilgore, of ALPA headquarters. 
Company representatives were 
Croil Hunter, president and general 
manager of NWA; L. C. Glotzbach, 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president; W. F. Marshall, vice- 
president of operations; Norris 
Jackson, Director of labor rela- 
tions; J. F. Woodhead, operations 
manager; and H. N. Eskeldson, of 
the Airlines Negotiating Commit- 
tee. 

Previous conferences on North- 
west Airlines, which had been post- 
poned due to unavoidable reasons, 
had been held on March 6 and 7, 
making a total period of five days 
that the agreement was in negotia- 
tion prior to signing. The new pro- 
visions of the NWA agreement will 
be dovetailed into the existing 
agreement so that the contract 
book can be reprinted and brought 
up to date. 


Colonial Signed 


Second agreement to be signed 
during the month and following 
closely on the heels of completion 
of the Northwest Agreement was 
the domestic agreement on Colonial 
Airlines signed in New York on 
June 19 during the third series of 
conferences held with this air lines. 

Coupled with the supplemental 
agreement covering Colonial’s Ber- 
muda operations, already signed on 
April 23, 1947, culmination of the 
domestic supplemental agreement 
brings current negotiations with 
Colonial to a successful conclusion. 

Highlighting provisions in the 
completed Colonial agreement were 
increased pay for all copilots re- 
gardless of seniority bracket, in- 
creased first pilots pay, regular 
rates of compensation as basis of 
pay for first pilots checking new 
routes, payment for first pilots for 
learning to fly new equipment, in- 
crease in vacation pay for first 
pilots and reserve pilots, and in- 
creased meal allowances. 

Only eight days of negotiations— 
March 26 and 27, April 4 and 23, 
May 19 and 20, and June 6 and 19— 
were required to complete and sign 
both the Bermuda and domestic 
agreements on Colonial, the latter 
of which ranks among the best in 
the industry. 

Conferees Report 


Indicative of the accomplish- 
ments which can be attained with 
the existence of good employer- 
employee relationships, which has 
been the recent’ characteristic 





Basham and Toeppen, Take a Bow 





| 

To Captain E. E. Basham, of Local | 
Council No. 39. AA-Chicago., and | 
Copilot D. B. Toeppen. of Local | 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago. went | © 
the distinction of being the first | 
ALPA members to pay dues under | 
the new percentage of earnings sys- 
tem inaugurated and approved by | 
the Ninth Convention. 

With the groundwork now laid to 
put the new system into smooth op- 
eration, the proof that it will work is 
being found in the rapidity with 
which the first two members re- 
sponded and the smooth and con- 
sistent flow of subsequent early re- 
turns. 

Inauguration of the new dues as- 
sessing and collecting system, which 
becomes effective for third quarter 
dues, entailed a complete rebuild- 
ing and revision of ALPA’s dues col- 
lecting procedures in effect for 15 
years. 

The change-over from the flat 
dues methods to the new percentage 
system required many months of 
work by the Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Department, which required | 
revising new methods of billing, 
recording. accounting, and a multi- 
tude of other salient details, to gear 
Headquarters to the new methods. | 

With the new system in effect, 
ALPA will have reached the dual 
objective of accomplishing the same | 
end as a flat dues increase and at 
the same time giving the Air Line | | 
| Pilots Association one of the most | 
| democratic dues structures of any | 
| labor organization in the world by 
spreading the dues with complete 
equity over membership by prorat- 
ing them according to the earning 
power of the individual. 

Briefly the new system is based 
on an advance estimate of yearly 
income, which will be the basis of 
quarterly dues payments: 

In order to set up this new system, | 
Headquarters forwarded a specially 

prepared card to each member on | 
| which he was to record an estimate 
of his annual income and return this | 
record together with a check for pay- 
ment of his third quarterly dues | 
based on the estimate which de- 
termines the bracket in which he 
falls. Future quarterly billings by 
Headquarters will be made on the 








CAPTAIN E. 


E. BASHAM 












FIRST OFFICER D. B. TOEPPEN 


rolling on the new system with 


basis of this original estimate. 
The hats of all ALPA members are 


good examples of prompt payment. 
| The slow-pays and no-pays should 
| take their cue from these two pro- 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


off to these first two members to re- | gressive young members. They are 
spond with the wherewith, Basham | a real credit to ALPA. Step up. men, 


and Toeppen, who started the ball ‘and take a well-deserved bow. 
| Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 


AIR MAIL DAYS |ton, D. C. The source of the 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) | specimens should be indicated 

vr : page on a label accompanying each 
1 nie ime air mail pilots) exhibit which will be of consid- 
mail mechanics and other em- | ¢T@ble assistance to the Museum 
ployees and their survivors for | Preserving the achiev ements 
information, mementos, and any | of the pioneer air mail pilots 
other material which would be| #24 mechanics and all other 
of value in establishing a rec-|early air mail employees and 
ord of the early air mail days. | last but not least, the first U. S. 
These may be sent to Carl W.| air mail service, the forerunner 
Mitman, Assistant to the Secre-| of today’s world of air line 
tary, National Air Museun,! flying. 

















FOR SAFETY That air safety can be an actuality and 

not merely a nebulous hope has been 
proven by Braniff Airways with its record of seven consecutive years 
without a passenger or crew fatality in 692,446,610 passenger miles. 
In recognition of this refreshing record in the midst of the nation’s 
rapidly disintegrating air safety attainments, Braniff was recently 
awarded the National Sefety Council’s Aviation Safety Award. Pictured 
here is T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways (center) as he ac- 
cepts the award from Ned Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council (left). At the right is Captain Jack Himer, one of Braniff’s 51 
“million miler” pilots. —Acme Photo 
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TOO LITTLE RUNWAY 





It’s an old familiar story—landing and take-off crack-ups because of runways that are far too short 
to offer an adequate margin of safety. Not only the larger planes—the Constellations and the DC-4’s— 
but often even the smaller DC-3’s find themselves in trouble because of skimpy runways. Here is a front 
view of a wrecked Union Southern Airlines chartered DC-3 which overshot its runway in heavy rain at 
Newark Airport recently, injuring 13 persons. The solution to this type of accident, which often results in 
fatalities, lies in longer runways. Runways a minimum of 7,500 feet in length, capable of extension to 


10,000 feet, have been consistently advocated by ALPA. 





FOR TOO MUCH PLANE 





—Acme Photo | 








Three Cases Go 


Into Mediation 
(Continued from Page 8, Col. 3) 


trends in the majority of employ- 
ment agreement conferences, was 
the report submitted by the con- 
ferees following completion of the 
agreement and stating: i 

“Our business was conducted with 
the company and the different 
officials in a true spirit of ‘collective 
bargaining. All of our problems 
were frankly and clearly discussed 
and solved to everybody's advantage. 
Each meeting with the company was 
constructive and when the contract 
was finally signed everybody agreed 
that something worthwhile had been 
accomplished.” 

Sigmund Janas, President of 
Colonial, is recognized as one of the 
best air line presidents in the busi- 
ness and company-pilot relationship 
in these negotiations is unexcelled. 

Members of the Colonial pilots 
negotiating committee, to whom 
much credit is due for speedy con- 
clusion of the agreement, were: 
M. A. Gitt, chairman, R. A. Silver, 
and B. S. Macklin, all of Local 
Council No. 28, Colonial; and K. J. 
Ulrich, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department. Company spokes- 
men were Sigmund Janas, Presi- 
dent of Colonial Airlines; B. T. 
Dykes, vice-president of operations; 
C. W. Rach, director of flight opera- 
tions; and F. D. Smith, chief pilot. 


NAL Agreement 


Completion of an agreement with 
National Airlines, with the excep- 
tion of provisions for retroactive 
pay for flying the Douglas DC-4, 
which item was placed in mediation 
and docketed as case A-2588, with 
mediation conferences attended by 
President David L. Behncke and 
W. P. Kilgore, acting Executive 
Vice-President, being held in Wash- 
ington on July 14 and 15, marked 
the third agreement to be complet- 
ed in a month of busy employment 
agreement making activity. 

Agreement on provisions with the 
exception of the retroactive pay 
item was reached on June 26 after 
six days of conferences held in the 
company offices, 3240 N. 27th Street, 
Miami, Fla., on June 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25 and 26. A previous series of 
meetings had been held on March 
18, 19 and 20, and April 29. 

The agreement, which provides 
for all equipment presently operat- 
ed by the company and including 
Lockheed Lodestars, DC-4’s and 
DC-6’s, is essentially the same as 
the Eastern agreement with one 
minor exception regarding the 
Lockheed Lodestar. All other fac- 
tors, such as copilots pay, vaca- 
tions, etc., are virtually the same. 

Representing ALPA and the Na- 
tional pilots at the June 20-26 con- 
ferences were: S. E. Stoia, J. P. 
Holmes and E. P. MacDonald, all 
of Local Council No. 73, National- 
Miami; . N. Cooper, of Local 
Council No. 8, National-Jackson- 
ville; D. E. Burch, chairman of 
Local Council No. 73, National- 
Miami; and W. P. Kilgore, of ALPA 
Headquarters. The company was 
represented by R. M. McCraith, 
manager of Labor Relations; G. T. 
Baker, president; E. J. Kershaw, 
operations manager; and E. G. 
Gouillard, of the Airlines Negotiat- 
ing Committee. 

Conclude NEA Negotiations 

Northeast Airlines joined the 
parade of companies on which open 
agreements have been concluded 
with completion of the NEA agree- 
ment on July 9 after three days of 
conferences that began on July 7 in 





the 





company offices at Boston, 
Mass. 

Writing of bidding rights for co- 
pilots into the agreement was one 
of the highlights of the Northeast 
contract which also provided for 
two additional copilot rate of com- 
pensation brackets although there 
is no equipment differential. 

In addition to rates of compensa- 
tion for both first pilots and co- 
pilots, the company agreed to pay 
retroactive pay to first pilots and 
copilots flying DC-4’s back to the 
date when the equipment was first 
flown in scheduled operation, which 
assures approximately 12 months 
retroactive pay for the Northeast 
first pilots and copilots. | 

Completion of the Northeast | 
agreement came after one previous 
conference, on June 26, which was 
suspended after one day because 
the company offer which was ex- 
tended at that time was not accept- 
able. 

Pilot conferees participating in 
these conferences were H. C. Hol- 
man, A. V. R. Marsh, B. S. Dixwell, 
R. O. Loranger and C. Liebman, all 
of Local Council No. 9, NEA-Bos- 
ton; and K. J. Ulrich, of the Em-| 
ployment Agreement Department. 
The company was represented by 
M. H. Anderson, vice-president of 
operations; and M. H. Wheeler, 
chief pilot. 

On June 24, K. J. Ulrich, of the | 
Employment Agreement Depart-| 
ment, met with TWA company offi- | 
cials in the International opera-| 
tions offices of TWA in New York 
City for the purpose of getting the 
company’s interpretation with re- 
spect to bidding on runs on the 
company’s International Division. 
Bidding procedures were discussed 
and clarified. 


Panagra Nears Settlement 


= : 
| vice-president; 
| vice-president of operations, 


A series of direct negotiation | 


conferences during June and July 
moved the Panagra agreement to 
conclusion in direct negotiations, 


rather than in mediation, despite | 


the fact that mediation had been 
requested on June 17 and the case 
docketed by the National Mediation 
Board as Case A-2579. 

The conferences with Panagra 


were held in New York on June} 


23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, and July 2, 3, | 


7, 8, and 9, resulting in an agree- 
ment on the pay sections and sev- 
eral other sections which were 


open, on the final day winding up| 


close to two months of conferences 
to iron out the details as a prelude 
to completion of this agreement. 

The basis of rates of compensa- 
tion is designation of three distinct 
rates of compensation—one for the 
DC-3, and one for the DC-4, and 
one for the DC-6—based on 82.5 
hours of flying per month with ad- 
ditional rates of compensation for 
all flying time in excess of this 
monthly maximum. 

Pilot conferees at the Panagra 
conferences were: T. L. H. Young, 
Chairman W. L. Martin, and M. H. 
Foster, all of Local Council No. 38, 
Panagra; and J. C. Christie of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. Douglas Campbell, vice- 
president of operations, and Ed- 
ward Spencer, assistant to Mr. 
Campbell, appeared for the com- 
pany. 

Braniff Negotiations 

The final draft on the amend- 
ment to the Braniff Agreement, 
which would conclude both media- 
tion cases on Braniff Airways— 
Case A-2504, covering their do- 
mestic operation, and Case A-2557, 
covering their South American op- 
erations, both of which were dock- 
eted on May 23—is in the process 
of preparation at Headquarters fol- 
lowing meetings with the company 


| 


| 





held on June 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 


at the company offices in Dallas, 
exas. 

An agreement was finally reached 
on all points, one of the oustand- 
ing features being the equipment 
differential for copilots starting 
with the DC-3 and graduating up- 
wards to the DC-4 and DC-6 with 
the top and bottom based on a five 
year scale. 

Members of the pilot negotiating 
committee included F. R. Freyer, 
chairman, O. M. Huff, D. L. Hurst, | 
C. T. Raines, D. O. Henson, and J. 


W. Grissom, Jr., all of Local Coun-| 


cil No. 42, Braniff; and J. 


Christie, of the Employment Agree- | 


ment Department, who represented 
Headquarters. The company spokes- 
men were: 
R. C. Schrader, 
Mal- 


colm Harrison, personnel manager; 


Cc. E. Beard, executive | 


and A. A. Stanton, director of per-| 


sonnel and training. 
Mediation on AOA 

Negotiations on American Over- 
seas Airlines, on which a retroac- 
tivity agreement was reached on 
June 12, continued during the past 
month with the fifth and sixth of 
a long series of conferences held in 
New York City on June 16, 17, 18, 
20, 23, 24, and 25 and resulting in 


a deadlock engendered by refusal | 


of the company to negotiate, 
June 27, at which time 
placed in mediation and docketed 
as Case A-2601. 

With the 
disposed of earlier, the two final 


on 
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14. Satety Recommendations 


As an outgrowth of the 
United Air Lines crash at La- 
Guardia Field on May 29, four- 
teen substantial recommenda- 
tions, some of which have al- 
ready been made several times 
by ALPA, were submitted by 
the ALPA representatives at the 
CAB hearings into the accident 
held June 11, 12, 13, and 14. 


Citing the fact that the pilot 
of the plane was within opera- 
tional limitations for taking off 
on runway 18, the fourteen- 
point list of recommendations 
follows: 


(1) The use of a sliding gross 
weight scale predicated upon vary- 
ing wind velocities to determine 
the legality of using a runway for 
take-off or landing should be dis- 
continued immediately. It has to 
be borne in mind that present-day 
air line operations involve the use 
of heavy, high wing loading air- 
planes and that a pilot must not be 
required to depend on wind to get 
him over obstructions. These air- 
planes are not gliders. Further, 
that when evaluating the use of 
runways for transport aircraft, the 
effect of high temperatures, calm 
air and the altitude of the airport 
should be given greater considera- 
tion. The performance of our air- 
planes at present is in many cases 
theoretical. When applied to ac- 
tual conditions frequently encoun- 
tered, it simply doesn’t work out. 
It is felt in addition, that action, 
such as closing runway 18 at La- 
Guardia Airport to four-engine air- 
craft is no contribution to the over- 
all safety picture, since the formula 
used in declaring runway 18 as a 
safe runway, under the sliding 
gross weight scale, is still in effect 
as it applies to numerous other 
questionable runways still open to 
landing and take-off of air line 
traffic throughout the country. 

(2) Installation of adequate 
wind indicators, properly main- 
tained and lighted, at a suitable 
location at the take-off position of 
every runway on any _ airport 
handling air line traffic. 

(3) Study should be made of the 
feasibility of placarding the ends 
of runways on air line airports 
with signs at suitable locations, and 
visible to the pilot, showing run- 
way lengths and take-off load re- 
strictions for various types of 
equipment. 

(4) Performance tests are _ in- 
variably made by specialists who 
have been practicing the  pro- 
cedures hour after hour. Instead 
of this, these tests should be flown 


| by regular line pilots who have just 


|after midnight. 


finished flying six or seven hours 
in scheduled operation, preferably 
It is felt further 
that tests which established load 


|limits for runways are conducted 


| under 


it was| 


far too favorable circum- 
stances, that the varying condi- 
tion of aircraft used in air line op- 
eration and loss of power due to 
elevation, temperature and engine 
wear should be given more consid- 
eration, and that tests should be 


| made in rain and other unfavorable 


retroactivity question | 


conditions, that the engines used 


2 | should have seven or eight hun- 
June conferences involved rates of | 


dred hours of service since over- 
haul, such as the airplanes pilots 
have to fly many times when these 








LIKE SON, LIKE MOM 


just plain brother teams in aviation have come in for notoriety, here’s 
one that beats them all—a mother and son team, believe it or not. When 
Orvis M. Nelson, former ALPA first vice-president, recently became vice- 
president in charge of the International Division of Philippine Air Lines, 
he assigned his mother, Mrs. Mamie B. Nelson, 67, as stewardess for a 
28,000-mile PAL survey flight from Oakland, Calif., to Manila, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, and Batavia. Orvis and 
his mother are shown in the control cabin of a DC-4 prior to the flight 
which probably made Mrs. Nelson the oldest air line stewardess on 
record. She’s a grand lady and a pioneer of the northern Minnesota 


lumber industry. 





While father and son, 
sister and brother, and 











actual conditions are encountered, 
and that the aircraft itself should 
have 4,000 hours minimum time. 


(5) Since at the present time pas- 
sengers may carry several hundred 
pounds of hand luggage into the 
cabin of an airplane, which is not 
weighed or distributed properly, 
and since an improperly loaded air- 
plane requires excessive use of trim 
tab on take-off with consequent in- 
crease in take-off run and longer 
use of take-off power, and which 
frequently causes undesirable trim 
characteristics in the air which 
can be decidedly dangerous, a more 
effective means of proper loading 
should be devised. 


(6) Comparatively minor crack- 
ups will continue to turn into flam- 
ing funeral pyres as long as in- 
tegral fuel tanks are used which 
will spill raw gas on hot exhaust 
stacks any time the wing surface 
is even slightly ruptured. With 
the tremendous gas loads presently 
being carried, the self-sealing char- 
acteristics and other’ desirable 
features of gasoline tanks devel- 
oped for combat airplanes in the 
war should be incorporated in all 
air line aircraft. The development 
of a non-volatile fuel is the ideal 
goal and should be pressed to the 
utmost. 


(7) Small obstructions, such as 
floodlight standards, near the ends 
of runways often present a serious 
problem on landing and nullify a 
considerable portion of effective 
runway length and it is recom- 
mended that such obstructions be 
eliminated wherever possible. 


(8) Since drop-offs at runway 
ends create turbulence and con- 
stitute a severe hazard when try- 
ing to land as short as possible, 
which is necessary with the high 
landing speeds of present day air- 
planes, and which, in case of brake 
failure or overshooting, can and do 
result in fatalities in what would 
merely be minor crackups if they 
were properly graded, such drop- 
offs should be eliminated by grad- 
ing or fill. 


(9) Installation of reversible 
pitch propellers on air line air- 
craft should be expedited in every 
possible way. 

(10) A fire extinguishing system 
which would automatically dis- 
charge on impact or when the air- 
craft is very rapidly decellerated 
should be developed and installed 
on all air line aircraft and effec- 
tive fire fighting apparatus should 
be maintained on all air line air- 
ports. 


(11) Inasmuch as rough runways 
shake the wings and affect lift ad- 
versely, a condition which calls for 
greater take-off speed, which re- 
sults in consuming a_ greater 
amount of available runway, plus 
the fact that rough runway sur- 
faces give very poor braking effect 
on landing or if it becomes neces- 
sary to abandon a take-off and an 
attempt to stay within the airport 
boundaries must be made, it is man- 
datory that all runways be main- 
tained level and smooth. Further 
it is known that rough runway 
surfaces also make crosswind take- 
offs more critical than normal. 
When rough runways are wet or 
icy, the previously mentioned con- 
ditions really become critical. Run- 
way lengths should be increased 
considerably, wherever possible, 
without permitting any increase in 
present wing loadings or landing 
speeds. Increased landing speeds 
have largely nullified any safety 
factor which could have been de- 
rived from longer runways con- 
structed in the past few years. 


(12) On new aircraft, it is recom- 
mended that there be adequate 
emergency exits which can be 
opened from the outside of the 
plane. 

(13) It is recommended that fire 
axes be required as part of the 
equipment of all air line aircraft. 

(14) Our final recommendation, 
at this time, is that an independent 
Air Safety Board should be set up 
as soon as possible. 


One of the glaring facts broughi 
out at both the crash scene investi- 
gations and the CAB hearings wa: 
the inadequacy of runway lengths t 
provide a margin of safety for mod- 
ern, high-speed aircraft such as the 
DC-4, Constellation, DC-6 and stil 
larger planes of the future which are 
already on the drawing boards 
ALPA has been a consistent advocat: 
and proponent of runways, a mini 
mum of 7,500 feet in length capable 
of extension to 10,000 feet. 


Representing ALPA at the UAL 
hearings were 11 pilots and four 
Headquarters representatives. They 
were: 


T. C. Patecell, of Local Counci 
No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic; C. W. 
Gaenzler, Clayton Stiles and J. E. 
LaBaugh, all of Local Council No. 
52, UAL-New York; R. A. Dunahoo, 
of Local Council No. 2, TWA-New 
York; J. D. Scott, W. W. Owen, 
Frank Baque, Jr., and W. E. John- 
son, all of Local Council No. 18, 
EAL-Miami; J. G. LaVake, chair- 
man of the EAL Safety Committee, 
and J. E. Wood, first vice-president 
of ALPA, both of Local Council 
No. 51, EAL-New York; and T. G. 
Linnert, C. F. Eck, J. F. Rice and 
= E. Nelson, of ALPA headquar- 
ers. 
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LANDING GEAR DESIGN AND AIRPORT DESIGN 


Landing gear design, which has remained basically the same 
since the development of the tricycle landing gear, is now coming 
in for its share of attention with research along this line falling 
principally into two main categories: (1) the caterpillar type 
landing gear, and (2) the swivel type landing gear. 

Both are well in the stage of advanced development and may 

onceivably have a vital bearing on airport design requirements of 
the future should either of these innovations prove practical and 
adaptable to commercial aviation. 

The purpose of the caterpillar type landing gear, illustrated 

1 the upper photo with a close-up in the inset, was originally to 
nake military aircraft adaptable to a greater number of landing 
ields, but its commercial possibilities are also being studied. The 





aterpillar type landing gear is installed on a light bomber and the 
inconventional undercarriage, it is claimed, enables the pilot to 
have a larger selection of landing fields, such as pastures, sandy 
stretches on beaches, or even land covered with relatively high 
inderbrush. In addition to bombers, installation of this type of 
indercarriage with its tractor-like tread is being planned for other 
planes, particularly cargo carriers. 


Swivel Gear for Cross-Wind Conditions 


The lower photo illustrates still another attempt to modify 
and reduce airport design requirements. It is the installation of a 
swivel type landing gear on aircraft, a development which many 
observers believe may revolutionize the entire airport program. 
The light plane equipped with this type landing gear is shown 
landing during cross-wind conditions. 

This cross-wind or swivel type landing gear is a development 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and installations on 
Beechcraft, Navion, and DC-3 type airplanes are underway. In 
the face of the huge areas of land required for today’s airport 
planning, the inherent result of requiring only one strip for a 








inding field is an economic factor that has startling possibilities 
n the development of private, transport, and military aviation and 
the aviation industry as a whole. 

It is still too early to predict either the success or failure of 
this landing gear research which holds out promise but is still in 
little more than an experimental stage, but future developments 

re being avidly watched by many interested aviation industry 
eople. 

If it can combine safety and economy in its own right, it will 
be an ideal step forward and permit greater utilization of present 
airport facilities, but if its development portends an excuse for 
skimpy future airport planning, its own purpose will be defeated 
and an ideal combination alienated with possible aviation progress 
in no way served. 





EVERYBODY ELSE OUT OF STEP 


During recent air safety hearings on Capitol Hill industry observers 
marveled at a rare occurrence. The Air Line Pilots Association the Air 
Transport Association agreed on a major matter. Both urged adoption 
of high intensity approach lights. But stubborn CAA thinks everyone 
else is out of step, say the war success of these aids is doubtful, and 
continues to spend taxpayers’ money installing neon lights which both 
pilots and air line engineers describe as inferior. Why must the CAA be 
battered constantly from all sides to change its mind on such basic prob- 
lems? It will be compelled some day to admit every mistake it makes. 
Why not do so quickly and get on with progress?—From Aviation News 
of March 10, 1947. 











On Pan American, 


A Difficult Task 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 


pay, rules and working conditions 
including station allowance, hours 
of service, deadheading, moving ex- 
penses, vacations, investigations 
and discipline, sick leave, number 
of crew members, new or changed 
takeoff and landing minimum, and 
a new proposed paragraph cover- 
ing appointment of a fifth member 
to the System Board of Adjustment 
in event of a deadlock. 

Subsequent direct negotiation 
conferences between the pilots and 
AOA were held on April 1, 2, 3, 23, 
24, 25, and May 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 17, and June 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Pilot conferees at these confer- 
ences were E. J. Martin, chairman; 
and K. A. Whitsit, B. O. Sparks, 
J. F. Scott, R. A. Nordt, and B. W. 
Phillips, all of Local Council No. 
29, AOA; and K. J. Ulrich of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, acting as headquarters rep- 
resentative. The company was rep- 
resented by H. R. Harris, AOA 
vice-president and general 
ager; Emil Jarz, personnel 
rector; J. Y. Craig, director of 
flight operations; E. G. Hamilton, 
assistant to the vice-president; and 
C. A. Hodgins and L. P. Morrison, 
of the Airlines Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 


Progress on PAA 


Continuation of direct negotia- 
tion conferences with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, which were headed 
by ALPA’s chief negotiator, Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke, was an- 
other highlight of the June-July 
employment agreement making ac- 
tivities of ALPA as conferences 
were held at the company offices, 
2819 Bridge Plaza, Long Island, 
N. Y., on June 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

In addition to President Behncke 
and R. L. Oakman, ALPA Statis- 
tician who represented headquar- 
ters, the pilot representatives were: 
E. J. Forrler, Chairman, and J. M. 
Marcum and F., W. Saul, of Local 
Council No. 36, PAA-Transpacific; 
F. H. Goslin, of Local Council No. 
61, PAA-Houston; Chairman P. B. 
Baxter, of Local Council 26, PAA- 
Western; and Chairman J. M. 
Rusch, of Local Council No. 55, 
PAA-Seattle. 

Representing the company were 
Franklin Gledhill, PAA vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. Fenton, of PAA’s in- 
dustrial relations department; Rob- 
ert Fatt, chief pilot; S. B. Kauf- 
man, L. C. Lindsey, H. Fleming, 
and O. J. Studeman. 


Meet Again in August 


Progress was made by the con- 
ferees on the pay section which 
came in for a thorough discussion, 
including increases for both regu- 
lar and master copilots, and anoth- 
er series of conferences will be held 
later in the summer, probably in 
early August. 

Due to the fact that the company 
operates entirely outside the United 
States and around the world to 
many international points, the mak- 
ing of this contract is obviously a 
difficult task and will, when com- 
pleted, be a milestone in ALPA’s 
contract making achievements. 

Previous conferences had been 
held with PAA on May 27, 28 and 
29 at which considerable work was 
accomplished on the amending of 
the PAA agreement, paving the 
way for the June series of negotia- 
tions. The PAA pilot conferees 
have presented the company with 
a straight formula method, follow- 
ing much the same pattern as the 
Eastern Air Lines Agreement with 
a 75-hour, half-day and half-night 
guarantee, which is a _ deviation 
from the former method of rates of 
compensation for the PAA pilots. 
UAL MEC Meets | 


A meeting of the United Air Lines | 


Pilots Master Executive Council | 
was held in Chicago on July 6 and} 
7 followed by a meeting of the UAL | 
pilots negotiating committee on/| 
July 8. The meeting consisted of 
discussions on contract negotia- 
tions, the purchase of the WAL 
Denver-Los Angeles route by UAL 
and other routine MEC business. 

Those present at the UAL MEC 
meeting were: Master Chairman 
J. L. Crouch and Chairman E. J. 
Smith, of Local Council No. 27, 
UAL-Seattle; Chairman E. G. Cul- 
bertson and V. M. Williams, of 
Local Council No. 12, UAL-Port- 
land; Chairman C. F. Skannal and 
W. A. Fife, of Local Council No. 33, 
UAL-Denver; Vice-Chairman P. E. 
Brohme, of Local Council No. 52, 
UAL-New York; Vice-Chairman 
J. R. Cottle, of Local Council No. 14, 
UAL -Salt Lake; Chairman A. 
Schmidt, of Local Council No. 34, 
UAL-San Francisco; Chairman L. 
L. Jones, of Local Council No. 57, 
UAL-Burbank; and Chairman G. T. 
Tremble, of Local Council No. 12, 
UAL-Chicago. 

Meet With UAL 

Following the UAL MEC meeting 
conferences were resumed with 
United at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on July 8, continuing through 
July 11 at which time it was 
switched to the Company offices at 
the Chicago Muncipal Airport 
where a one-day meeting was held 
on July 12. ‘ 

Among the many points discussed 
at these conferences was the equi- 
table distribution of terrain pay 
which spreads the compensation for 
mountainous terrain flying over the 
entire system but which simplifies 











For 


the Nation’s First Grandmother 


.o 


When Mrs. Martha Truman, mother of the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive, needed special medicine during her recent illness, the air age 
whisked it to her from New York to Kansas City as rapidly as though 





it was an order from the corner drugstore. Pilot of the plane was 
Capt. R. G. Hanson, of Local Council No. 2, TWA-New York, who is 
shown above as he delivered the package containing the special medi- 
cine to an expressman for delivery to the home of the President’s 


mother in Grandview, Mo. —Acme Telephoto 





the rates of compensation for such 
flying. 

Due to the fact that all pilots fly- 
ing United’s newly - established 
Hawaiian route will be based in the 
continental United States, factors 
relating to this were discussed as 
part of the agreement instead of as 
a separate contract covering this 
over-ocean flying as -previously. 
United’s Hawaiian route will be 
equipped exclusively with DC-6’s. 

Headed by President David L. 
Behncke, pilot conferees at the 
June meetings with UAL were 
Chairman S. T. Nelson, of Local 
Council No. 34, UAL-San Francisco; 
R. L. Spickelmeir and R. D. Mc- 
Killip, of Local Council No. 33, 
UAL-Denver; G. G. Jones, of Local 
Council No. 37, UAL-Seattle; V. M. 
Williams, of Local Council No. 12, 
UAL-Chicago; and R. ‘L. Oakman, 
ALPA Statistician. 

The company was represented by 
J. A. Herlihy, vice-president of op- 
erations; C. V. O’Callaghan, assist- 
ant to director of flight operations; 
Tom Daley, attorney; and H. M. 
Eskeldson, of the Air Lines Nego- 
tiating Committee. 

Immediately following the media- 
tion conferences with National Air 
Lines in Washington on July 14 and 
15, President Behncke left for At- 
lanta, Ga. on July 15 where he was 
joined by Statistician R. L. Oak- 
man and F. O. Munch, of the Em- 
ployment Agreement Department 
for conferences with Delta Airlines 
which were held on July 16, 17 and 
18. 


Crash Hearings 


The Engineering Department 
shared the spotlight with the Em- 
ployment Agreement Department 
for concerted activity during late 
June and early July largely as the 
result of the United Air Lines, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, and 
Eastern Air Lines crashes and the 
ensuing investigations and official 
hearings. 

Official Civil Aeronautics Board 
hearings and ALPA’s own on-the- 
scene investigations occupied the 
full time of Headquarters Engi- 
neering Department personnel as 
well as that of many pilot crash 
representatives who play an active 
part in all phases of the investiga- 
tion. 

The three crashes, which took a 
total of 146 lives within a two week 
period, resulted in two Civil Aero- 
nautics Board hearings during the 
month while the third was getting 
underway as this issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT went to press. 

As a result of the hearings in the 
UAL and PCA crashes, ALPA has 
submitted the pilots recommenda- 
tions to the CAB, many of them 
coinciding closely with the interim 
recommendations of President Tru- 
man’s Special Board of Inquiry into 
Air Safety on which ALPA is repre- 
sented by H. B. Cox, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 31, AA-Burbank. (See story 








the company’s method of figuring 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 














IT APPEARED IN 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


In the “Letters to the Editor’ 
column of the American Aviation 
magazine recently, the following 
letter was published and strongly 
contradicts the derogatory remarks 
voiced against the Air Line Pilots 
Association in a letter signed “An 
Airline Co-pilot” which appeared 
in a previous issue of the publica- 
tion: 

“I have noticed the anonymous 
letter signed ‘An Airline Co-pilot’ 
in the April 1, 1947, issue of your 
magazine, which is so far off the 
beam that it cannot go unan- 
swered. 

“As another co-pilot, I would 
like to put your anonymous co- 
pilot straight on a few things. 

“In the first place, I don't be- 
lieve the letter was actually writ- 
ten by a co-pilot but by a com- 
pany official designed to cause 
disruption in the ranks of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. About the 
only thing correct about Dave 
Behncke in it is that he spelled 
the name right. 

“The so-called revolt at the re- 
cent convention turned out to be 
little more than a dud. All of the 
co-pilots voted for Dave Behncke. 
with the exception of one or two 
delegates who were influenced 
by certain pany trolled 
first pilots. 

“ALPA has brought co-pilots’ 
pay up from practically nothing 
to its present level. When Dave 
Behncke and ALPA started work- 
ing. it was $50 a month and fly- 
ing hours were approaching 160 
hours a month. 

“Anyone, who has any know!l- 
edge of ALPA and Behncke what- 
soever, knows they have always 
leaned over toward the co-pilots 
and the greatest proportion of 
gains in salaries and working 
conditions have benefited co- 





pilots. 

“Although most first pilots have 
not had an actual raise since 
1934, the co-pilots have gone up 
steadily during each cycle of ne- 
gotiations. 

“The statement that co-pilots 
aren't allowed to criticize is an- 
other brazen fabrication, because 
you know. ‘Mr. An Airline Co- 
Pilot (?)’ that co-pilots aren't criti- 
cized for talking but are continu- 
ally encouraged to do so. 

(Signed) 
A Real Air Line Co-Pilot.” 
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FROM NAVY VET TO AIR LINE ‘TRAINEE’ 





Even the nation’s crack wartime flyers, making the jump from the cockpit of a military plane to that 
of a commercial air liner, get a large dose of constant training that with today’s air line pilots is a never- 
ending process. With Capt. James R. Gilmore, of Local Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic, in the pilot’s 
seat, student pilot Bill Voegeli, of Athens, Ga., goes up on a training hop to demonstrate his skill in 
Even though Voegeli has had four years of flying in Navy Patrol planes, he must | 


landings and take-offs. 





| of their avid 


Crashes Keep 


Engineers on Run 
(Continued from Page 5, Col. 4) 





on page four and picture on page 
one). 

The two hearings at which ALPA | 
was represented were the UAL 
crash hearings at which ALPA rep- | 
resentatives appeared on June 11, | 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 in New York | 
and the PCA hearings on July 1, | 
2 and 3 at Leesburg, Virginia. 


Preliminary investigations into 
the PCA crash were in Leesburg, 
Virginia, on June 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20 and 21, and those in the EAL 
crash at Brainbridge, Md., on May 
31 through June 11. (See picture on 
page three). 

Participating in the EAL prelim- 
inary investigations conducted by 
ALPA were J. G. LaVake and J. R. | 
Matthews, of Local Council No. 51, | 
EAL-New York; J. S. Grier, of | 
Local Council No. 72, EAL-Boston; 
and T. G. Linnert and C. F. Eck, 
of the Engineering Department. In 
addition to Mr. Linnert and Mr. 
Eck, pilot representatives in the 
PCA hearings were H. T. Musick 
and M. C. Garlow, of Local Council 
No. 11, PCA-Washington. 


Only July 9, the Air Line Pilots 
Association attended a fire fighting 
demonstration at the Cardox plant 
in Monee, Ill., which had been ar- 
ranged by the research laboratories 
of Northwestern University because | 
interest in airplane | 
fires and development of methods | 








| and techniques of combatting them. 





take rigid training and extensive tests before being qualified for an air line assignment and then, as | 


experienced air line pilots know, his training, which never really ends, is just beginning. 


the tower of the Empire State Building in mid-Manhattan is visible through the windshield at right. 


In the photo, | | month in Washington acting in an 


| advisory capacity to ALPA’s repre- 








| Frank for his time and effort 
| spent in making our council pos- 
sible. 

Council No. 58 could have 
boasted a 100 per cent attend- 
ance to our first meeting, but | 
the weather (heaven forbid) was 
just too good for cancellations. 
We had all who were not flying 
there anyway. 

Herbie Kuntz was elected 
crash representative and Ar- 
thur “Bugs” Mayer appointed 
news correspondent. The last 
position carried with it several 
dire threats as to the fate of| 
correspondents who did not cor- 
respond. This column should} 
delay my fate a month anyway. 


The control-line gas model 
bug has bitten quite a few PT 
pilots with Woody LaRowe and 
ex-PCA’er Bob Hamilton the 
latest victims. Rumor has it that 


It’s His Stay 


Of Execution 


By C. M. MAYER 
Council No. 58, PCA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PT Council No. 58 took off 
under her own power with our 
newly elected officers at the con- 
trols. Chairman Frank Fox, 
Vice-Chairman Mike Kardos, and 
Copilot Representative Bob Gray 
are to be congratulated upon 
being our first local executive 
councilmen. We also wish to ex- 
press our sincere thanks to 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 50c each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 

















GOOD WILL GESTURE 12 gesture of good 


Paris offers a 
“tree of friendship” to the United States. Henri. Vergaalle, president 
of Paris Municipal Council, presents a maroon tree, that was born 
in the Bois de Boulogne, to Miss Hivet, a TWA hostess. The tree will 
be planted in Los Angeles, Calif., as a token of friendship between | 
France and the United States. In the above photo (I. to r.):. Mr. Men- | 
iger, director of Orley air field; his assistant, Miss Hivet; Mrs. Thorn- | 
ton; Mr. Thornton, director of TWA for France; Henri Vergnolle ; and 
M. Gourguff, assistant to Meniger. —Acme Photo 





Frank Fox had his fourth crack- 


up last week and brought the} 


remains home 


crash? 
KKK Department 
Kurly Korb Klaims Dept.: 


in a shoe box. 
Herbie, did you investigate that | 


If 


| Fredericks at an appeal hearing be- 
| fore Paul S. Frederickson, Superin- 


| City, Missouri, on June 23rd. They 
| were assisted in the presentation of 


his latest model (gas, that is) | 


had two more feet of wing- 
spread, he would get Benny 


Howard to test fly it. 


Sorry there are no new babies 
other than our Council No. 58 
to report this month, but there 
are only 12 pilots in our council 
and a few of these are single 
men. There are a couple of prob- 
|ables though. Shucks, a fellow 


has to fly some time! 





WHAT OTHER 
PEOPLE THINK 


The following letter was received 
at Headquarters recently from a 
college student in recognition of 
the courteous and prompt assist- 
ance extended to those who seek 
information about the activities of 
the Air Line Pilots Association: 


Dear Mr. Modes: 


This morning I received your 
letter of April 23 and the en- 
closed literature. I don’t believe 
I can possibly thank you enough 
for all the trouble and expense 
you went to in order to fill my 
request for information. The mem- 
bers of our Labor Problems class 
have often found that unions will 
just ignore such requests but you 
have more than restored my faith. 


I want to compliment the Air 
Line Pilots Association on its ef- 
ficiency as evidenced by the vari- 
ous booklets which present a 
very clear picture of the organi- 
zation, its relation to employers 
and statutes relative to it. Your 
monthly publication is most inter- 
esting in that it presents current 
labor news, reports from locals, 
and human interest items in ad- 
dition to current aviation informa- 
tion. The column entitled “In 
Constant Memorium” is a fine 
tribute. 


For once in my life it will be a 
pleasure to write a paper for a 
professor. I certainly appreciate 
your cooperation tremendously. 
If I can ever do anything for you. 
let me know. 


Good luck to you, to Mr. David 
L. Behncke, and to all the air line 
pilots! And again, many thanks, 
Mr. Modes. 

(Signed) 


Katherine Maguire 














Representing ALPA at these dem-| 
onstrations, which were very im- 
pressive, were: G. T. Tremble and} 
R. M. Van Tuyl, both of Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; and 
C. F. Eck of Headquarters. Others | 
present were Captain Larned, of | 
United Air Lines operations depart- | 


| ment; Mr. Kelly, of UAL’s engineer- 


ing department; Mr. Johnson and | 
Mr. McConochie, of Ansul- Dugas | 
Co.; and Mr. Hartley, demonstra- | 
tion supervisor of the Cardox Co. | 

Headquarters representatives from | 
the Engineering Department also} 
spent a considerable portion of the | 


sentative on President Truman’s 
Board of Air Inquiry. 


Grievance Department 
John F. Rice and Richard E. Nel- | 


son of the Grievance and Concilia- 
| tion Department represented C. G. 


tendent of Flying TWA, in Kansas 


Mr. Fredericks’ case by Fred Aus- 
tin, of Council No. 4, TWA-Los 
Angeles. | 

The balance of June and the first 
part of July were primarily spent | 
by the Grievance and Conciliation | 
Department in preparing the Amer- 
ican Airlines Ardmore Screening 
Board cases for presentation to the 
AA System Board of Adjustment. | 

These latter cases began in Fort 
Worth, Texas, with the J. W. Crum- | 
by and Hugh M. Morgan cases 
being heard on July 17 and 18. The 
hearings in the balance of these 
cases are to follow soon. George R. 
Shoemaker and Wayne N. Allison 
are the pilot members of the Board 
and T. L. Boyd and R. W. Knight 
are the company members. 

On July 14, Mr. Rice and Mr. Nel- 
son represented UAL First Officer 
J. J. Smith at an appeal hearing 
in Chicago before Mr. O. T. Larson, 
UAL Assistant Vice-President of 
Operations. 


WAL, UAL Route Sale 

The proposed sale of the Denver- 
Los Angeles route of Western Air 
Lines to United Air Lines came into 
the limelight in June as Civil Aero- 
nautics Board hearings were held in 
Washington on June 30 with ALPA 
represented by F. O. Munch, of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. 

ALPA’s stand, based on the reso- 
lution passed by the first Executive 
Board in its initial meetings from 
May 21 to May 24, was reiterated 
by the Association and was to the 
effect that ALPA urged that ap- 
proval of the Western-United route 
68 sale agreement (docket 2839) 
carry a condition guaranteeing 
pilots’ employment and _ seniority 
rights and that WAL pilots take the 
position, as a condition of sale, that 
UAL should be required to take 
over the WAL pilots now employed 
on the Denver-Los Angeles route 
with full employment and seniority 
rights. 

In addition to ALPA’s represent- 
ative, others attending the meeting 





were: H. W. Darling, of Western 
Air Lines: J. F. Reilly, of United 
Air Lines; J. H. Pratt, appearing 


on behalf of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Metropolitan Airport Commis- 
sion; Glen B. Eastburn, who repre- 
sented the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce; and W. F. Kennedy, 
public counsel. = 

On June 30, ALPA’s President 
David L. Behncke took part in the 
colorful ceremonies’ celebrating 
PAA’s epoch around-the-world 
flight which was the first scheduled 
passenger flight to circle the globe. 
As part of, Chicago’s official wel- 
coming committee, which also in- 
cluded Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly and many other prominent 
and notable public figures, Presi- 
dent Behncke assisted in greeting 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 














TEN YEARS AGO 


Coinciding closely with the hap- 
penings of today, the events of a 
decade ago posed the same prob- 
lems and difficult issues for Presi- 
dent Behncke and the Air Line 
Pilots Association, as those which 
have taken prominence in recent 
weeks. 

Adequate runway lengths 
which today is one of the most 
vital factors in safety in air line 
operations and is being stressed 
by Mr. Behncke and the ALPA, 
is similar to the problem which 
faced the air line pilots ten 
years ago this month. Because 
of the hazards encountered when 





landing DC-2 and DC-3 equip- 
ment at the Washington air- 
port, the pilots gave notice that 
unless the airport be restricted 
as they requested they would no 
longer land there. The AIR 
LINE PILOT of July, 1937, car- 
ried an account of the Air Line 
Pilots Association’s actions, as 
well as endorsements from 
various air lines officials, men in 
public office and President 
Behncke’s views on the subject. 
The following is quoted from 
the article: 

“The pilots using this airport 
are of the opinion that a care- 
fully prearranged plan should be 
immediately placed into effect 
designating Washington Airport 
as a two-way field. In other 
words, unless wind directions 
are favorable for using the long 
runway, DC-3’s and DC-2’s 
should not be permitted to land 
except in an emergency. The 
Bureau of Air Commerce should 
not permit the use of this field 
for this type of equipment. 

“Many of the pilots feel that 
the airport should be closed im- 
mediately but not wishing to 
work a hardship on the com- 
panies and at the same time, 
using all possible precaution to 
insure safe operation, they have 
decided on the request that the 
field be limited to two-way op- 
eration of DC-3’s and DC-2’s. 
The pilots are at this time seri- 
ously considering refusing to 
land this equipment at this air- 
port under any circumstances 
and believe some definite action 
should be taken to pick a new 
airport.” 

As a result of the pilot’s ac- 
tion, the article further states 
the favorable reaction their 
recommendations received as 
follows: 

“Climaxing the air line pilots’ 
refusal to land DC-2 and DC-3 
equipment at the present Wash- 
ington Airport unless safety de- 
mands are met, the District of 
Columbia Airport Commission 
recommends that the site of 
Camp Springs, Md., be selected 
as the location for the District 
of Columbia Airport and a bill 
be prepared and enacted, au- 
thorizing the project.” 

A statement quoted from an 
eminent aviation doctor regard- 
ing the physical standards of 
the air line pilots was published 
in the AIR LINE PILOT of 
July, 1937, and is quoted as 
follows: 

“Regarding present air line 
personnel, Dr. R. E. Whitehead, 
former chief of the Air Bu- 
reau’s Medical Service, states 
that the air line pilots of the 
United States are ‘the finest 
group of men, mentally and 
physically, that could be brought 
together under one standard.’” 

Relinquishing his editorial 
space in the July, 1937, issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, David L. 
Behncke reprinted an editorial 
published in the Washington 
Herald supporting him and the 
Air Line Pilots Association in 
their contention that an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board should 
be established. The following is 
excerpted from the editorial: 

“Pending in both the Houses 
are bills which would go far 
toward reducing the dangers of 
commercial flying by subjecting 
it to strict safety regulations de- 
vised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“The bills, on which extensive 
hearings have been held in 
House and Senate committees, 
have been endorsed by the Air 
Line Pilots Association as incor- 
porating. their ideas of proper 
safety regulation. 


“WHO KNOWS BETTER 
THAN A PILOT WHAT PRE- 
CAUTIONS ARE NECESSARY 
TO SAFE FLYING?” 


The answer the pilots gave to 
that question ten years ago, the es- 
tablishment of an independent Air 
Safety Board which set a world 
record for air safety—18 months 
without a single accident, is again 
submitted in the face of the 
gravest situation facing the air line 
industry. This objective for which 
David L. Behncke and the air line 
pilots are fighting is now a major 
issue since the recent series of 
terrible crashes and the rising 
casualty list. The Air Line Pilots 
Association is urging that the legis- 
lation re-establishing this safety 
board be enacted as quickly as pos- 
sible to avert further tragedy. 
(Read editorial on page two of 
this issue, “Plain Talk.’’) 
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Here are where 227 people died in airplane crack-ups within a period of two weeks—145 of the fa- 
alities the result of commercial domestic air liner crashes, the three worst in air line history. It was the 
nost disastrous period in peacetime aviation history. The commercial air line crashes, which occurred at 
Guardia Field, N. Y., Pt. Deposit, Md., and Leesburg, Va., are all being investigated by ALPA’s En- 
sineering and Air Safety Department which will also participate in the official hearings. 











Air Line Pilot Pay 
History, Background 


There is currently appearing 
| in the magazine Air Transport, 
| beginning with the July issue, a 
| series of articles entitled “THE 
| FOUR-ENGINE PILOT PAY 
| CASE,” authored by Edward M. 

Fitch, personnel director of the 


| Air Transport Association. 
| 


This article deals principally 
| with the history and background 
| of ALPA’s long struggle to cre- 
| ate and maintain proper rates of 
compensation, rules and work- 

ing conditions for the air line 
pilots of this country. 


Objectively and _ factually 
written, if the subsequent ar- 
ticles follow in the same general 
| line as the first part of the 
serial, this story gives promise 


| 
| 





the flyers on their history-making 
flight. 


The flight had been halted at 
Chicago to salute the city as the 
center of North American air 
transportation and then continued 
on to New York to complete its 
25,000 mile circuit in a total of 
101.5 flying hours, only 22 and one- 
half hours more than Milton 
Reynolds’ recent record flight al- 
though no attempt was being made 
at establishing a speed record. The 
Clipper’s 20 passengers were ed- 
itors and publishers of the United 
States’ leading newspapers. 


E & O Department 


At the conclusion of one year of 
operations, the ALPA affiliated and 
sponsored Air Line Stewards and 


is the certified collective bargain- 
ing representative of 7 of the 19 





of having definite historical and 
educational value for air line pi- 
lots and is well worth reading. 


If copies are not available at || 
your newsdealers, the address of || 
this publication is: McGraw Hill || 
Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. | 
| 42nd street, New York 18, N. Y. 








| four 
| pending before the National Medi- 
|ation Board for certification, and | tion and affiliation with ALPA. 


regularly scheduled air lines with 
additional cases presently 


two additional air lines now 
progress of organization. 
The seven air lines on which 


in 


ALSSA represents the stewards and | 
Eastern, North-| 


stewardesses are: 
west, TWA, Northeast, Colonial, 
Chicago and Southern, and Amer- 


Stewardesses Association (ALSSA) | 


ALPA Affiliates Show Progress 


| (Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 








ican. The four now pending before 
the Mediation Board include Na- 
tional, Delta, Braniff and PCA, 


Two contracts have recently been 
signed by ALSSA, one on TWA on 
May 29 and one on EAL on June 
27. 


The Education and Organization 
Department has also been active in 
advising in the organizing of two 
other organizations—the Air Car- 
rier Communication Operators As- 
sociation (ACCOA) and the Air 
Line Agents Association (ALLA). 
|The former has been certified as 
|the representatives of the radio 
and teletype operators of Chicago 
| and Southern, while the latter is 
|}now in the process of organizing 
|the agents and clerical personnel 
jon several air lines. 





Under authority set up by the 
| Ninth Convention, the Air Carrier 
| Pilots Association, composed of 
|non-scheduled pilots, have also 
| Signed up two groups of non-sched- 
}uled air line pilots for organiza- 


All in all, ALPA’s June and July 
activities have set a pace that ts 
unsurpassed and will go down in As- 
sociation annals as a supercharged 
month of concerted activity for the 
air line pilots. 





Pilots’ Role in 


= | 
Continued from Page 8, Col. 5) | 








orm of transportation. With | 


uch superb manpower and with | lished their finest safety record | 


mportant mechanical develop- | 


nents, we shall meet the chal-| instead, the result of careful | N 


nge.” | 

ROBERT F. SIX, PRESI-| 

ENT, CONTINENTAL AIR | 

INES: 

“While every safety aid and 

recaution designed in recent 

ears and those to come makes 

easier for pilots to fly with 

reater safety and assurance, 
he ultimate answer to 100 per 
ent safety rests with the indi- 
vidual pilot—his training and 
the performance of his job. | 
Continental’s unblemished 12-| 

ear record speaks for itself and | 
the calibre of our pilots.” 

CROIL HUNTER, PRESI-| 
DENT, NORTHWEST AIR- 
LINES: 

“In my opinion, the men fly- 
ing the air lines of the United 
States have contributed im- 
measurably to the _ splendid 
flight performance records that 
are being maintained today. 

“I am extremely proud of the 
part played by our own pilot 
personnel in advancing this rec- 
ord. Certainly the performance 
of these men indicate to all the 
high calibre and ability of the 
air line pilot.” 

LAMOTTE T. COHU, PRESI- 
DENT, TRANSCONTINENTAL 
& WESTERN AIR: 








Safety Praised 


“It was no chance develop- 
ment that the scheduled air 
lines of the United States estab- 





in history during 1946. It was, 
planning and precise execution 
of a safety program which be- 
gins long before the airplane is 


| air-borne, and culminates in the | 


high skill and judgment which 
air line pilots have demon- 
strated. The air line pilots have 
certainly proved that the public 
confidence in their professional 
ability and capacity to utilize 
fully the latest scientific aids is 
merited. 

“In a chain of persons and 
procedures, the pilot is the final 
individual to whose skillful 
hands and clear mind safe oper- 
ation is entrusted. He is care- 
fully selected in the first in- 
stance, his training is rigorous, 
and there is put at his command 
the best available equipment, 
maintenance, and navigation and 
landing aids. The air line pilots 
have demonstrated that on such 
a foundation scheduled air 
transportation is safe, and fu- 
ture performance will unques- 
tionably surpass the past.” 

CARLETON PUTNAM, 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO AND 
SOUTHERN AIR LINES: 

“The air line pilots of the 
United States are unquestion- 
ably the most competent and 
dependable fliers in the world. 


| They are men of courage and 
| skill, but their record proves 
that they are also men of essen- 
| tially conservative character, 
|conscious of the responsibility 
\for human life. This is their 
| special badge of distinction.” 

G. T. BAKER, PRESIDENT, 
ATIONAL AIRLINES: 

| “It is my opinion that the air 
|line pilots have done an excel- 
|lent job in handling their re- 
| sponsibilities.” 

|_ _C. BEDELL MONRO, PRESI- 
DENT, PENNSYLVANIA-CEN- 
| TRAL AIRLINES: 

| “In the twenty years we have 
| been operating, the pilots in our 
|employ have from the very be- 
ginning played an outstanding 
part in not only the develop- 
ment of the company itself but 
|in the building of one of the 
most outstanding and enviable 
safety records in our industry. 
Our men have, through the 
years, shown themselves to be 
intelligent, ambitious for the 
company’s welfare and develop- 
ment, and more than capable of 
assuming the _ responsibilities 
delegated to them. 

“It has been one of my great- 
est privileges to associate with 
this group of men and I look 
forward to a continuation of not 
only the same pleasant associa- 
tion in the future but in shar- 
ing with them the further de- 
velopment of our company and 
the’ establishment of a much 
greater degree of safety in air 
line travel.” 


























“THE TNT CATEGORY” 


These are an example of paragraphs written by a very con- 
scientious and able air line pilot to his chief, in other words, a 
letter from one of the braves to the chief: 

“Engines working perfectly; load 78,600; equipment DC-6; 
wind SW 14; runway 22 (SW); it took us 4100 feet to get off 
the ground. Our angle of climb and our flying speed were not im- 
pressive. We had better re-examine our procedures unless we have 
a nice comfy short position in the stock.” 

“I have often wondered what the T in T Category meant. 
Tartufian ?” 

“The biologists say our ancestors were fish, which was 
plausible enough before the days of the CAA, but I think that 
our ancestors were birds, instead. So many men know all about 
flying by instinct. Yours for Mat. 15:14.” 


s oa a 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


There’s one consolation about living in this day and age, 
observes a philosophic soul. Nowadays, if you walk off and 
forget your change you don’t lose nearly as much as you used to. 


~ » + 


PURE CORN 


Lipstick and flypaper have one thing in common; they catch 
careless creatures that pause to investigate . .. some girls are 
like paint; get them stirred up and you can’t get them off your 
hands ... a bathing suit is like a barbed wire fence; it pro- 
tects the property without obstructing the view. 


DAFFY DEFINITIONS 


Flirtation: Attention without intention. Orator: A man who 
can explain to a barber exactly how he wants his hair cut. 
Gentleman: A man who leaves his lawn mower and garden tools 
out where his wife can find them. Marriage: When bushels of 
kisses are reduced to little pecks. Monologue: When one woman 
is talking . . . when two women are talking it’s a catalogue. 

* 


* 


HERE’S A SEA WOLF — WHAT NEXT? 


There’s something new in lifeboats . . . small, trim but well 


constructed (and we mean the boat) and you don’t need a slide 


rule to see that the proportions are proper. The luscious lady 
on the left is Hollywood model Shirley Buchanan and who would 
object to being stranded at sea with such an interesting diver- 
sion. Wouldn’t take long to become a sea wolf, eh? The craft 
which was made from surplus airplane belly-tanks and powered 
by an outboard motor was designed by James C. Whittaker 





(right), one of the seven men who spent many days adrift in the 
Pacific with Eddie Rickenbacker. Whittaker calls his new model 
the “Whittaker Shark” and will attempt a trip: from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles where the boat will be displayed in the Los 
Angeles National Boat Show. 


* 


* 


ON THE HOUSE 


A panhandler stepped up to a passer-by and asked for 20 
cents for a cup of coffee. “But coffee is only 10 cents,” the passer- 
by objected. “I know,” was the polite retort, “but, sir, won’t you 
join me?” 


* 
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the World’’— That’s What Air Line Presidents Say! 
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Nation's Air Line Heads Laud Pilots 





When Mr. and Mrs. Air Trav- 
eling Public step aboard today’s 
air liners they can have the as- 
surance that the man in the 
cockpit is one of the _ best 
trained, most carefully selected 
and most skillful and proficient 
air line pilots in the world. 


Cautious men by nature with 
a deeply ingrained sense of re- 
sponsibility for the passengers 
entrusted to his care, the air 
line pilot of today is not the 
happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care 
pilot of story book legend but a 
man to whom safety is of para- 
mount and first order impor- 
tance. 

The air line pilot is a profes- 
sional man, technically trained, 
whose inherent natural ability 
is enhanced and developed to 
the greatest possible degree by a 
continuous process of training 
and study that continues as long 
as he flies the air lines. 

An indication of the impor- 
tance which air line pilots at- 
tach to air safety is found in 
the make-up of their represent- 
ing organization, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, which ever 
since its inception in 1930, has 
devoted over 50 per cent of its 
time, efforts and money to the 
promotion of air safety and 
whose motto is “Schedule with 
Safety.” 


All-Encompassin,y 


In addition to taking an ac- 
tive part in legislation affecting 
air line safety, the air line 
pilots maintain a_ well-staffed 
engineering department at their 
Association headquarters in Chi- 
cago which is supplemented by 
hundreds of pilot experts in the 
field whose versatile talents en- 
compass all phases of engineer- 
ing and air safety, many of 
them nationally renowned as 
technical experts in fields rang- 
ing from instrument flying to 
thunderstorm research. 

Men who are closest to the air 
line pilots and know their make- 
up, character and ability—David 
L. Behncke, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, who has 
been their spokesman for 17 
years, and the heads of the na- 
tion’s leading air lines — are 
unanimous in the opinion that 
despite all safety devices and de- 
velopments in the final analysis 











the safety of the plane rests in 
the hands of the pilots and that 
the skill, proficiency and train- 
ing of American pilots is un- 
equalled anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Behncke, who represents 
7,000 of the nation’s air line} 
pilots, said he felt that the air | 
line pilots “had demonstrated | 
their ability over a period of | 
years without a shadow of a 
doubt to pilot their planes under | 
correct circumstances with com- | 
plete safety and keep the United 
States out in front in the field | 
of air safety.” 


“They Do the Job” 

“Our pilots,” he said, “have} 
shown they can do the job and 
the aim of every one of them is 
one hundred per cent safety. | 
The air line pilots’ attitude 
toward complete safety and con- | 
stant caution is a natural one 
because it is motivated by the} 
most potent of all human in- 
stincts — that of self-preserva- | 
tion. Pilots just don’t take 
chances when they .are at the 
controls.of an air liner, because, | 
as one of them recently put it: | 
‘I love my wife and children | 
just as much as that passenger | 
back in seat seven.’ 

“I. am accurately reflecting | 
the views of all air line pilots, | 
however, when I say they are 
completely unanimous in feeling | 
they need the assistance of an} 
independent Air Safety Board to | 
discover the true facts of how} 
and why accidents happen in or- | 
der to promote the greatest de- 
gree of air safety in which the 
air line pilots are a very vital 
link. There is no question that 
we have the best and most skill- | 
ful pilots in the world, as they | 
themselves have proved, but in| 
order for them to function at| 
peak efficiency we must give} 
them the tools they need, one of | 
the most vital of which is an | 
impartial accident investigation | 
agency.” 


What the Bosses Think 


Because of the glamour asso- 
ciated with his profession, the 
true picture of the air line pilot 
is often distorted when people 
begin to wonder: just what 
kind of a fellow is the air line 
pilot and where does he come in 
in the scheme of air safety. The 
most intimate insight into this 











can be found largely in the 
opinions of their employers, who 
united today to laud the part 


experienced pilots, maintenance 
personnel and flight dispatchers, 
Mid-Continent Airlines has flown 


| the pilots have played in air 


| sengers who fly with him. 


|service regardless of weather| achieved because 


ha 676,912 persons, a total of about 

safety. Individually and as a| 195,050,194 passenger miles in 

group, here is what some of| its ten and a half years of ex- 

their bosses have to say about | perience without a single fatal- 

them: | ity or injury to a passenger or 
W. A. PATTERSON, PRESI- | STEW member. 

DENT, UNITED AIR LINES: | SIGMUND JANAS, PRESI- 
“In the final analysis, the | DENT, COLONIAL AIRLINES: 


safety of the plane rests in the! “The high calibre and flying 
hands of the pilot. It is his skill| ability of American scheduled 
in handling a plane and using| air line pilots has, in my opinion, 
wisely the safety aids provided | no equal anywhere in the world. 
which result directly in safe| They are carefully trained and 
travel in the skies. He has made | their own pride in their work 
possible the outstanding safety | keeps them constantly studying 
record of the nation’s scheduled| every progress in the art of 


| air lines. Behind him is an army | flying. 
| of skilled technicians who sup- | 
| port him and contribute in no| whom I have known personally 


“The scheduled air line pilots 


small measure to the safety of| over twenty years in aviation 
every plane in flight. |have been men who believed in 

“The air line pilot is a profes- | aviation and its future and rec- 
sional man. 


and demand, will determine his/| ing, by constant care, the safety 
pay—and he will continue to be | of their plane’s flight. This at- 
highly paid as long as he as-| titude on the part of the sched- 
sumes_ responsibility for the|uled air line pilots has played a 
comfort and safety of pas-| most important part in the un- 
equalled safety record which 
“In the months and years to| Colonial Airlines has maintained 
come, he will play an increas-|for seventeen years without a 
ingly important part in accom-| Single accident. 
plishing, with the aid of war-|_ “My motto that SAFETY IS 


|time aviation developments, | NO ACCIDENT has been care- 


greater safety in addition to reg- | fully lived up to by our pilots 
ularity and dependability of |@nd our safety record has been 
the pilots 
that will compare with surface | themselves do not compromise 


His professional | ognized their responsibility as | 
| knowledge and skill, not supply | captains of an airplane in insur- 


transportation.” 
J. W. MILLER, PRESIDENT, 


|safety in the carrying out of 
| their daily duties. 
“T have great admiration for 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES: | ail of the scheduled air line 
“Suggestions made by pilots} pilots throughout the world but 


| themselves form the backbone/|I do feel that our own American 


of Mid-Continent Airlines’ pro- scheduled air line pilots are sec- 
gram of flight training, which | ond to none in the whole world 
has been a major factor in the| and being proud of this fact, 


company’s 100 per cent safety they are doing everything with- 


record. 


“In addition to serving as reg- 
ular line captains, the veteran 
check pilots are responsible, to 
a large degree, for procedures 
embodied in MCA’s operations 
manual, and take pride in the 
individualized training they pro- 
vide each new first officer. 

“One of these procedures calls 
for every copilot to spend a full 
month on a regular run with 
the same captain, which affords 
an opportunity for close 
acquaintanceship and thorough 
training. 

“Through constant vigilance 
and conservative judgment by 


| in their power to keep American 
| aviation out in front from the 
| standpoint of safety and in the 
advancement of the art of fly- 
ing.” 
| E. V. RICKENBACKER, 
PRESIDENT, EASTERN AIR 
LINES: 
| “To me, the air line transport 
pilots of the United States are 
one of the finest groups of men 
with whom I have ever had the 
privilege of being associated. 
They are the most disciplined 
body of professional men that I 
know of today outside of the 
medical profession. 

“They are interested in the 
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RICKENBACKER 
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safety, comfort, and well-being 
of the American traveling pub- 
lic, and their interest in the 
welfare of the security of these 
United States is beyond ques- 
tion.” 

C. E. WOOLMAN, PRESI- 
DENT, DELTA AIR LINES: 

“For years the quality of air 
line pilots has been famous, and 
from the very beginning of our 
industry we selected flyers who 
were not only skilled in their 
profession, but men of sterling 
character and highest intelli- 
gence. 

“The Air Forces during the 
recent war used every conceiv- 
able mental and physical test to 
select the highest type of per- 
sonnel for flight training, and 
only the best of these leaders 
succeeded in measuring up to 
the fast-moving military pro- 
gram. Since the end of the war, 
the air lines have gone one step 
further in filtering from the very 
cream of the Air Forces those 
pilots required for expanded 
commercial operations. Those 
picked by the air lines have 
every conceivable qualification 
for carrying on the best tradi- 
tions of our industry and con- 
sistently improving an enviable 
record of performance and safe- 
ty. They have the capacity, as 
do the older air line pilots, to go 
forward with all the improved 
devices and techniques which 
will be seen during the next few 
years. 

“The public expects greater 
things of the air lines, in a 
shorter length of time, than has 
ever been demanded of any 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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